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INTRODUCTION 


EDESHAMSTEDE,  Burgh.  Peterborough.  Thus  is  the  story  of  the 
great  Benedidine  monastery  told  by  the  name  of  the  town.  From 
the  humble  "meadow  homestead"  sprang  the  fortified  town  of  Saxon 
times,  clustering  round  the  monastery  which  ultimately  gave  the  name 
of  its  patron  saint  to  the  whole  community.  In  655  Pasda,  son  of 
the  heathen  king  Penda  of  Mercia,  with  the  help  of  Oswi  of  Nor- 
thumbria  founded  a  monastery  at  Medeshamstede,  Saxulf,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  being 
the  first  abbot  and  builder  of  the  church.  Valuable  privileges  were  soon  obtained  from 
the  Pope,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  new  abbey  being  held  equivalent  in  certain  cases  to  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  itself.  But  in  870  the  Danes  sacked  the  house  and  massacred  the 
monks ;  and  for  a  hundred  years  Medeshamstede  lay  in  ruins. 

At  last  Bishop  Ethelwold  of  Winchester  came,  guided  by  a  vision,  and  refounded 
the  establishment  with  King  Edgar's  assistance  (971).  In  Ethelwold's  church  Hereward 
the  Wake  was  knighted  by  his  uncle.  Abbot  Bruno  ( 1 066 — 99) :  in  memory  of  which 
solemn  rite  he  probably  spared  the  church  when  much  else  perished  in  his  raid  at  the 
head  of  a  Danish  force  soon  after. 

During  the  eleventh  century  the  monks  acquired  their  most  treasured  relic,  the 
imperishable  arm  of  St.  Oswald,  but  they  were  never  blessed  with  a  local  saint  of  their 
own  such  as  St.  Ethelreda  or  St.  Alban. 

In  1116  the  whole  monastery  and  town  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  John  de  Sais  began  the  present  building  which  was  finished  by  1237,  when 
it  was  solemnly  dedicated  by  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Two  important 
additions  were  made  to  this  church:  a  beautiful  Lady  Chapel  in  the  thirteenth  and  the 
New  Building  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  former  was  unfortunately  destroyed  to  raise 
money  for  the  restorations  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  only  remaining  memorials  of  the  forty-five  abbots  who  ruled  the  monastery 
are  six  most  interesting  tombs  in  the  south  choir  aisle.  Of  their  doings  nothing  remark- 
able is  to  be  told.  There  is  a  pathetic  interest,  however,  attached  to  the  story  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  gorgeous  celebration  of  Easter  here  in  1 528,  the  year  before  his  fall. 

John  Chambers,  the  last  abbot,  succeeded  in  getting  himself  appointed  first  Bishop 
when  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  the  monastery  and  created  the  bishopric  in  1541.  Twenty- 
eight  bishops  have  since  then  held  the  see,  but  there  are  few  names  of  note  in  the  list. 
Thomas  White  (1685 — 91)  played  an  important  political  part  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  and  later  as  a  Non-Juror:  White  Kennett  (1718 — 28)  deserves  special  mention 
for  his  wise  insistance  on  the  careful  keeping  of  the  parish  registers  in  his  diocese,  while 
the  works  of  Bishop  Magee  and  Bishop  Creighton  are  still  firesh  in  the  minds  of 
churchmen,  politicians,  and  historians  alike. 
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The  West  Front 


]\  /[ANY  diverse  opinions  have  been  expressed  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  this  famous  front  which  has  justly  earned  for 
Peterborough  its  w^ide-world  reputation.  Some  say  that  the  com- 
position is  top-heavy,  others  that  the  great  arches  are  a  sham  and 
do  not  represent,  as  they  should,  the  construdion  of  the  church 
which  lies  behind,  or  again,  that  the  fourteenth  century  porch  ruins 
the  whole  design.  On  the  other  hand  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
has  declared  this  portico  to  be  "the  grandest  and  finest  in  Europe." 
Few,  however,  will  be  found  to  deny  that  Peterborough  front  is  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Gothic  art.  Faults  there  may  be,  but  its  very 
daring  and  originality  justify  themselves,  and  no  amount  of  criticism 
is  likely  to  destroy  the  verdict  of  centuries. 

Mr.  Francis  Bond  in  his  admirable  handbook  has  pointed  out 
how  "the  main  features  of  this  magnificent  design  are  due  to  difficulties 
of  planning  and  construction."  A  careful  examination  of  various  parts 
will  show  how  true  this  is ;  every  stone  serves  some  useful  purpose 
towards  ensuring  the  stability  of  the  great  arches,  which  rise  eighty 
feet  above  the  ground,  while  the  arches  themselves  are  wonderfully 
proportioned  for  their  special  purposes. 
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The  Nave 


'"Though  the  cathedral  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  Early  English 
front,  the  magnificence  and  splendid  preservation  of  its  Norman 
work  gave  it  a  high  place  among  our  great  churches.  Eleventh  cen- 
tury Romanesque  can  be  well  studied  in  the  naves  of  the  three  East 
Anglican  cathedrals ;  but,  while  Norwich  has  a  stone  vault  of  a  much 
later  period,  Ely  a  modern  roof,  Peterborough  alone  retains  its  original 
painted  ceiling.  It  is  evident  that  a  stone  vault  was  never  even  thought 
of  by  the  Norman  builders,  and  immunity  from  fire  allowed  the  monks 
to  retain  the  primitive  roof  which  Norwich  found  it  safer  to  replace. 
The  paintings  which  cover  the  ceilings  are  very  curious,  grotesque 
and  sacred  subjects  being  mingled  together  promiscuously. 

The  original  design  was  for  a  nave,  two  bays  shorter  than  at 
present,  terminated  by  a  pair  of  western  towers.  The  solid  piers 
to  carry  these  towers  still  remain. 

Tracery  of  later  periods  fills  all  the  windows,  and  the  pointed 
tower  arch  is  an  alteration  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  choir,  as 
usual  in  Benedidline  churches,  is  placed  west  of  the  crossing  like  that 
of  St.  Alban's. 
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THE  NAVE 
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The  West  Transept 


A  T  the  point  in  the  history  of  the  church  when  contemporary 
evidence  would  be  of  supreme  interest  the  chroniclers  entirely 
fail  us,  and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  bare  fads  which 
they  profess  to  give.  Who  built  the  west  front  is  unknown  ;  what 
caused  the  sudden  lengthening  of  the  nave  and  the  addition  of 
a  western  transept  can  only  be  conjedured.  It  was  Benedict 
(1 177 — 93)  who  finished  the  nave  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  William 
of  Waterville  in  the  eastern  bays.  As  the  work  advances  westward 
many  minor  indications  of  the  coming  change  in  architedure  may 
be  seen;  but  the  builders  resisted  the  new  impulse  till  the  western 
transept  was  reached.  Here  the  transitional  style  has  broken  away 
from  the  heavy  Romanesque  with  magnificent  results :  the  great 
pointed  arches  and  lofty  vault  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  heavy 
arcade  and  flat  ceiling  of  the  nave. 

On  the  west  wall  is  the  well-known  picture  of  "Old  Scarlett," 
who  was  sexton  for  over  sixty  years.  He  died  in  1 594  in  his  ninety- 
eighth  year,  and  his  rhyming  epitaph  boasts  that  he  buried  two  Queens 
in  the  church,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 


The  North  Transept 

W7ILLIAM  OF  WATERVILLE  (1155—75)  buih  both 
transepts,  except  the  eastern  walls,  and  the  central  tower. 
To  support  the  latter  he  certainly  built  two  bays  of  the  nave,  and 
perhaps  part  of  two  more.  The  north  transept  is  the  later  of  the 
two,  and  comparison  with  the  south  side  will  show  several  improve- 
ments in  style,  notably  in  the  windows.  The  screens  which  shut 
off  the  eastern  chapels  in  the  transepts  are  Perpendicular  ;  in  the 
north  transept  one  chapel  has  been  thus  formed  instead  of  three  as 
originally  designed. 

The  transepts  have  their  original  flat  roofs,  for  the  retention  of 
the  round  tower  arches  in  the  fourteenth  century  rebuilding  rendered 
any  alteration  such  as  was  made  in  the  nave  unnecessary. 

Beneath  the  floors  of  the  transepts  remains  of  great  interest  have 
been  found.  In  the  north  transept  several  finely  carved  gravestones 
mark  the  site  of  the  Saxon  burial  ground ;  in  the  south  transept  the 
foundations  of  a  Saxon  church  have  beeen  dug  out.  This  was  the 
church  built  by  Ethel  wo  Id  in  927  and  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
of  1116.  They  only  foundations  discovered  are  those  of  an  aisleless 
choir  and  transepts  rather  less  than  half  the  size  of  the  present  church : 
it  seems  possible  that  the  nave  was  never  built. 
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The  Choir 


1  TENRY  VIII.,  it  is  said,  spared  the  abbey  church  as  a  memorial 

to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  lies  buried  in  the  north  aisle. 
But  though  it  escaped  absolute  destrudion  at  his  hands  it  was  destined 
to  receive  ruinous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  soldiers  a 
century  later.  Gravestones,  monuments,  glass,  woodwork,  were  all 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  not  even  the  sanctuary  roof  escaping  their  fanatic 
zeal.  The  magnificent  altar  and  its  screen  were  of  course  special 
objects  of  hatred.  All  the  fittings  of  the  choir,  therefore,  are  modern, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fourteenth  century  brass  ledtern.  A  few 
fragments  of  old  work  have  been  incorporated  in  the  stalls,  which 
are  decorated  with  a  series  of  figures  representing  many  of  the  persons 
of  note  who  have  been  connedted  with  the  church. 

The  beautiful  apse  is  the  finest  surviving  example  in  our  cathedrals, 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  Decorated  window  tracery  and  the 
opening  of  the  lower  arches  it  remains  as  the  builders  left  it. 

In  1118  John  de  Sais  began  the  new  church,  as  was  usual, 
at  the  east  end,  building  three  apses.  The  abbot  died  in  1125,  and 
for  some  time  nothing  was  done,  but  Martin  de  Vedi  (1133 — 55) 
finished  the  choir  and  the  eastern  walls  of  the  transepts. 
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The  New  Building 


I N  the  thirteenth  century  the  apses  at  the  end  of  the  choir  aisles 
*  were  replaced  by  square  bays.  This  was  the  only  change  that 
took  place  at  the  east  end  till  Abbot  Ashton  (1438 — 71)  began  his 
fine  retro-choir  generally  known  as  "  The  New  Building."  Other 
churches  had  long  before  built  magnificent  chapels  beyond  the  sanctuary 
to  receive  relics,  or  for  the  worship  of  the  Virgin.  At  Peterborough 
the  monks  seem  to  have  managed  to  show  their  sacred  treasures  without 
special  accommodation,  and  their  Lady  Chapel  they  built  on  the  north 
like  their  brothers  at  Ely.  Even  when  they  did  decide  on  the  New 
Building  it  took  many  years  to  build,  for  it  was  Abbot  Kirton  ( 1 496 — 
1 528)  who  finished  it.  The  whole  building  is  an  excellent  example 
of  late  Perpendicular,  the  fan  vault  in  particular  being  fully  equal  to 
the  grander  works  at  Cambridge,  Windsor,  or  Westminster. 

On  the  south  side  is  preserved  the  Monks'  Stone,  which  is  said 
to  commemorate  Abbot  Hedda  and  his  monks  who  were  massacred 
by  the  Danes  in  870.  Unbroken  tradition  insists  on  its  Saxon  oirgin, 
though  recent  critics  are  inclined  to  date  it  considerably  later. 
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THE  NEW  BUILDING 
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From  the  Laurel  Court 


THE  cloisters  with  their  wonderful  glass  survived  till  the  seven- 
teenth century,  only  to  perish  at  last  like  so  much  else  of 
beauty  at  Peterborough,  through  the  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  Puritan 
soldiery.  They  seem  to  have  been  built  at  four  different  periods, 
and  some  fine  remains  are  to  be  seen,  notably  two  Norman  and  an 
Early  English  doorway  leading  into  the  Bishop's  garden. 

Tracery  of  various  periods  fills  the  nave  windows.  Early  English 
in  the  aisles,  Decorated  in  the  triforium,  Perpendicular  in  the  clerestory. 

Spires  were  added  to  the  towers  flanking  the  front  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  on  the  south  being  a  design  of  exceptional 
grace.  Of  the  larger  towers,  both  designed  to  carry  spires,  the 
southern  has  never  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  roof.  It  is 
possible  that  a  spire  was  also  intended  for  the  central  tower,  but  not 
even  the  daring  of  the  Salisbury  builder  would  have  ventured  to  add 
any  weight  on  foundations  so  evidently  incapable  of  sustaining  even 
the  lower  stages.  So  the  vision  of  five  spires  rising  above  the  long 
line  of  roof  never  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  far  off  as  he  ap- 
proached across  the  endless  levels  of  the  Fens. 


The  East  Exterior 

T^INE  as  the  great  apse  is  with  the  New  Building  screening  its 
lower  arches,  it  must  have  been  even  finer  when  it  rose  straight 
from  the  ground,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  smaller  apses  of  the 
aisles.  But  the  loss  of  the  original  Norman  ending  is  partly  com- 
pensated for  by  the  beauty  of  the  Perpendicular  work.  The  boldly 
buttressed  windows  and  elaborate  parapet  are  fine  examples  of  the 
power  that  still  survived  in  the  declining  years  of  the  Gothic  builders. 
The  twelve  figures  which  crown  the  buttresses  are  thought  to  represent 
the  Apostles. 

In  1883  the  central  tower,  though  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, shewed  such  alarming  signs  of  decay  that  it  was  decided  to 
reconstrudt  it  from  the  foundations.  Great  care  was  taken  to  repro- 
duce the  old  work,  but  the  ugly  turrets  known  as  Dean  Kipling's 
chimneys  were  not  replaced. 

From  1883  to  1897  a  continuous  series  of  works  was  carried 
out,  including  the  rebuilding  of  part  of  the  west  front,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  most  heated  controversy  on  the  methods  and  justification  of 
modem  restoration. 
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THE  EAST  EXTERIOR 
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